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ABSTRACT 

This manual describes the Job Seekers' Workshop and 
its component activities. It is intended as a guide to workshop 
leaders and discusses technical considerations such as materials, 
equipment, and recruitment of clients. The introduction states that 
the workshop is designed to improve job-seeking skills, especially 
behavior in a job interview, and has as its ultimate goal the 
increased employment of drug treatment clients. Three studies, two 
with methadone maintenance clients and one with former heroin addicts 
on probation or parole, which suggest the effectiveness of the 
workshop, are briefly reviewed. The philosophy of the workshop is 
explained and the need to build the client's self-confidence is 
stressed. A section on preparation for the workshop covers the topics 
of: (1) facilities, equipment, and materials; (2) videotape 
equiiNnent; (3) location of the workshop; (4) recruitment of workshop 
participants; (5) criteria for screening and selection of 
participants; (6) size of the workshop; (7) adapting the workshop to 
one person; (8) preparing the clinic staff; and (9) selecting 
workshop staff. A section on workshop components presents the 
workshop activities for the eight workshop components ("Introduction 
and Purpose," "Initial videotape Experience," "Initial Job 
Interview," "Job Applications," "Later Job Interviews," "Developing 
Job Leads," "Final Interviews," and "Closing Summary"). An estimated 
time allotment, comments to the leader, and suggested remarks are 
given for each component. Suggestions for follow-up are made. 
Relevant materials and form)* ^re appended. (NB) 
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PREFACE 



The contribution of vocdtiondl rehabilitation to the full and 
effective integration of drug abuse clients into the community has 
long been recognized. Consequently, strategies for vocational 
rehabilitation which have been tested and found effective with drug 
abuse cl lents can make important cortri but ions to drug abuse 
programming. The Job Seekers' Workshop is one such major 
contribution. The approach described in this manual has been 
tested in several treatment settings and found to enhance the 
ability of treatment programs to prepare clients for work in the 
community. It Is hoped that this manual, and the methodology It 
describes, v/l 1 1 enable program administrators to augment existing 
vocational rehabilitation efforts to provide still greater support 
and assistance to clients. 
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LEADER'S MANUAL: JOB SEEKERS' WORKSHOP 



INTRODUCTION 

This manual describes the JOB SEEKERS' WORKSHOP and its component 
activities. It serves as a guide to workshop leaders, and dis- 
cusses technical considerations such as materials, equipment, 
and recruitment of clients. 

The workshop is designed to improve job-seeking skills, 
especially behavior in a job interview. The ultimate goal is to 
increase employment of drug treatment clients by making them 
better able to handle the tasks of independent job seeking. The 
material in the manual was developed from our experience in 
three studies, two with methadone maintenance clients and one 
with former heroin addicts on probation or parole. 

In the initial pilot study, 49 methadone maintenance clients 
seeking jobs or job training were randomly assigned either to 
the workshop or to a standard treatment control group. In a 
"blind" comparison, workshop participants were rated signifi- 
cantly more favorably on interview skills and on completed 
application forms. They were also more likely to be successful 
in finding employment; when followed up after three months, 50 
percent of the workshop participants were employed as compared 
to 14 percent of controls. Attrition rates were low — of the 23 
subjects assigned to the experimental, condition, 4, or 17 percent, 
dropped out of the workshop. This was not statistically dif- 
ferent from the number of control subjects who failed to complete 
the study (3 out of 26, or 11 percent, did not participate in 
the final interview) . 

A second otudy was a replication of the first except that heroin 
abusers on parole or probation were the subjects. Only those 
seeking employment, as opposed to training, were included. 

Fifty-five subjects, recruited from probation or parole depart- 
ments in the San Francisco Bay Area, were randomly assigned 
either to the workshop or to a control group which received only 
an informational presentation on jobs and job resources. The 
demographic, job, and educational history characteristics of 
experimental subjects, control subjects, and the entire sample 
are shown in table 1. 

Participation in the experimental condition resulted in a sig- 
nificant increase in employment. Overall, 24 (86 percent) of 
the 28 experimental subjects available for followup over the 
three-month period found either full or parttime paid employment. 
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TABLE 1 



Characteristics of Criminal Justice Sample 



Aqe 



Number of 
jobs, past 
five years 



Mean 



Mean 



Experimental 
(n=30) 

34.41 

1.28 



Control 
(n=25) 

33.24 

1.67 



Entire 
S ample 

(n=55) 
33.87 
1.46 



Months since 
last job 



Mean 



27.44 



30.22 



28.65 



Months worked 
past five 
years 



Mean 



12.21 



15.58 



13.74 



Highest 

S.E.S. job( 
past five 
years 



Mean 



3.79 



3.62 



3.72 



Sex 



Male 
Female 



24 
6 



23 
2 



47 
8 



Educational 
level; High 
School 
diploma/GED 



Yes 
No 



18 
12 



10 
15 



28 
27 



Criminal 
Justice 
Status 



Parole 

Probation 

Both 



15 
7 
4 



18 
5 
5 



33 
12 
9 



2 

7 



as compared to i:^ (54 percent) of the available control subjects. 
Cumulative percentage of subjects employed, by weeks, for each 
treatment condition is shown in figure 1. 

These differences were also reflected in behavior during simu- 
lated assessment interviews, where subjects were rated on a 17 
item scale by one of two vocational rehabilitation specialists, 
both of whom v ere "blind" to the subjects' experimental condition. 
Experimental subjects were rated more favorably than controls, 
and the differences were marginally significant. 

In a third study, 60 San Francisco Bay Area methadone maintenance 
clients who were seeking jobs were randomly assigned to the work- 
shop or to the control/informational presentation. Demographic 
intor.Tiation and job and educational history for experimental 
subjects, control subjects, and the entire sample are shown in 
table 2. 

Workshop subjects again exceeded controls in rate of employment-- 
54 percent of the ./orkshop subjects found employment as compared 
to 30 percent of the controls — although differences are not as 
striking as they were in either our initial study or in the 
criminal justice sample. 

Cumulative percent of subjects in experimental and control condi- 
tions finding employment by week is shown in figure 2. In this 
sample, past job history was found to be a very strong predictor 
of whether an individual obtained employment. If a subject had 
not been employed in the past five years, he or she had virtually 
no chance of becoming employed, regardless of condition. However, 
if a subject had held one or more jobs in the past five years, 
the number of jobs, length of employment, or time since last DOb 
were not reliable predictors of employment prospects. 

The workshop subjects again were found to be superior to the 
controls in interview behavior, and the differences were statis- 
tically significant. In this study, interviewers were four 
personnel deoartment supervisors, plus two vocational rehabiiita- 
tion counselors, all "blind" to treatment condition. 

From these data, we conclude that the JOB SEEKERS' WORKSHOP is 
an effective procedure for increasing employment in some ex-heroin 
abx:sers, whether they are drawn directly from treatment (metha- 
done maintenance) , or referred from the criminal justice system. 
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FIGURE 1 
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TABLE 2 

Characteristics of Second Methadone Maintenance Sample 



Age 



Number of 
jobs, past 
five years 



Mean 



Mean 



Experimental 
(n=30) 

30.14 

1.43 



Control 
(n=30) 

30.83 

.96 



Entire 
Sample 

(n=60) 



30.52 



1.37 



Months since 
last job 



Mean 



33. 12 



40.76 



36.94 



Months worked 
past five 
years 



Mean 



10. 71 



8.00 



9.25 



Highest 

S.E.S. job, 
past five 
years 



Mean 



3.7^^ 



3.03 



3.36 



Sex 



Male 
Female 



16 
14 



19 
11 



35 
25 



Educational 
level; High 
School 
diploma/GED 



Yes 

No 



14 
16 



19 
11 



33 
27 



Criminal 
Justice 
Status 



Parole 

Probation 

Neither 



5 
9 
16 



3 
8 
19 



8 
17 
35 
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PHILOSOPHY 



The JOB SEEKERS* WORKSHOP is simply designed to increase job- 
seeking skills. The leader does not try to motivate anyone to 
get a job and does not sell the work ethic. Many of the clients 
are not convinced that they really want a job. Often they are 
not sure whether they want to work, whether they can work, and 
whether they are willing to pay the price necessary to get a job 
and keep it. And they are certainly not sure about the workshop 
and the leader. Many of them have experienced other options, 
such as welfare or illegal activities, and are not convinced that 
the working world is a better deal. 

In general, these clients resist anything more than minimal 
structure, and attempts to coerce them to do anything they do not 
want to do meet with failure. In our experience, clients arrived 
or left meetings whenever they pleased and moved around the room, 
attending or not attending as they chose while the meetings were 
going on. After a few initial attempts to control this, we 
learned that accepting this behavior generally insured that the 
clients would be there for the next session and that our willing- 
ness to be content with minimal structure was an important factor 
in gaining their trust and keeping the attrition rate low. 

We made it clear from the beginning that the workshop was not 
therapy, that we were not interested in changing them into 
"straight" people, and that we were not trying to convince anyone 
to get a job or do anything they did not want to do. Rather, our 
goal was to provide them with skill training to increase the 
probability that they would get the job or training that they 
might choose to seek. Our position was that, assuming one is 
qualified, getting a job is a function of one's performance in 
the job application/interview process. Therefore, making a posi- 
tive impression is the most important set of skills that can be 
learned. 

The clients* distaste for anything resembling therapy was brought 
home to us in our first workshop when we began by arranging chairs 
in a circle. The first few arrivals either lingered in the hall- 
way or found chairs outside the circle near the wall. When we 
tried to start the meeting by asking everyone to have a seat, 
there was a lot of movement and muttering. No one sat down until 
someone said, "This isn't group therapy, is it? I had enough of 
that in Bruno (prison)." Not until the chairs were scattered and 
we assured clients that they could sit anywhere they pleased, 
were we really able to get started. While a relaxed, laissez- 
faire approach was necessary in order to allow the clients to be- 
come engaged in the task without alienating them from the begin- 
ning, structure developed as the clients* trust was established 
and they realized that they were not being lectured or told what 
to do. 
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Our experience with mr thadone maintenance clients indicated that 
they often lack basic interactional skills, and therefore do not 
coalesce easily as a group. However, in a more structured program 
such as a therapeutic community, where the clients are already 
involved in a group atmosphere and are committed to a structure 
or task, the workshop can be as tightly organized as the clients 
will allow. The important point is not to alienate or exclude 
clients simply because they are not trusting, are not yet commit- 
ted to involvement in the workshop, or because they lack abilities 
for participating effectively or satisfyingly in groups. 

In general, we refrained from moralizing or taking a position for 
or against the "street" value system. We tried to make clear our 
position that the clients chose to be there and therefore were 
free to go and to seek a job or not seek a job as they saw fit. 
We avoided presenting ideas as something they ought to do, but 
rather that we were available to assist them if they wanted to 
learn and that their decision to work or not to work was their own 
to mak° . 

In light of this approach, events did not proceed in an orderly 
and highly structured Jashion. In fact, often the focus was on 
one person, and the others present were reading the paper, getting 
coffee, leaving or arriving, counting change, fixing makeup, etc. 
However, they were generally quiet and attentive and were able to 
contribute when they chose to. There were frequent group discus- 
sions, but just as frequently people waited their turn while some- 
one got individual attention. The atmosphere was made highly 
informal. Attempts at structure and rules were vetoed simply by 
lack of response. 

Early in the workshop an important thema began to emerge for most 
of the participants. because part of thei.- identity (street life, 
addict friends, encounte'-s with the police, jail time) was so 
apparent to them, there was a tendency for them to assume that 
it was erually apparent to "normal" people. Several clients ex- 
pressed the idea that they knew an "ex-hype" instantly, that they 
could even smell one. They tended to feel extremely guilty about 
their drug history, lacked confidence, and were convinced that 
they would be "found out" in a job interview. Typically, in 
applying for a job their approach was to be completely open and 
honest so that they would not be caught concealing "loaded" in- 
formation. "Being honest" was defined as revealing all the neg- 
?tl^^e information that might affect the interviewer's decision 
to hire. 

This theme of total candor typically gave rise to rationaliza- 
tions about their inabil^ y to get a job, such as "I can't get a 
job because of my jail time ... because I'm on methadone. . .because 
I ^haven't had a job before. .. because I was fired from all the jobs 
I ve had for using dope." This line of thinking often produced 
further complaints about prejudices against blacks, addicts, 
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ex-cons, etc., and tended to generate hard luck tales of life on 
the streets, culminating in a general atmosphere of hopelessness. 
The workshop leaders acknowledged the reality of much of these 
complaints, but countered with three main points: 

1. An employer is no^: interested in a victim but 
rather in someone who presents himself in a 
positive, motivated way. 

2. The workshop cannot change one's background or 
wider social conditions but can teach some skills 
to help counteract such disadvantages. 

3. A prospective employer is not likely to be able 
to identify an applicant as an ex-addict and 
decisions about hiring are based primarily on a 
positive presentation of oneself. 

This last point is both the most central and most difficult issue 
we dealt with in the workshop. Our experience with methadone 
maintenance clients has made it clear that nost oi them have low 
self-esteem vis-a-vis the working world, although they may be 
confident in their abilities and status as street people. In 
fact, in much of the initial conversation in the workshop, the 
clients establish that they are street. ;ise to the other clients. 
Thus, a variety of "dope tales" are exchanged along with the 
appropriate sZang, references to busts and jail time, etc. 

In the view of tht a clients, asking them to give a positive 
representation of themselves to a job interviewer is equivalent 
to asking them to lie. Since they view themselves in a negative 
light in relation to the perceived values of the working world, 
it is usually difficult for them to think of any qua-.ities they 
have that would be desirable to a prospective employer. They 
assume that they arc easily and obviously detectable as "ex-hypes." 
Therefore, zhey believe that virtually the only options in dealing 
with a straight person are either to fabricate totally or reveal 
all negative information and hope for the best. Tliay have little 
or no expectation of being able to impress an interviewer favor- 
ably by presenting themselves in a positive light. Therefore, 
building self-confidence and helping them to develop a positive 
presentation of then\selves are the basic tasks of the workshop. 



PREPARATION FOR THE WORKSHOP 



1. FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT, AND MATERIALS 



It is important to plan carefully and well in advance for the 
various facilities, equipment, and materials that are necessary 
to support the operation of a workshop. In broad outline, this 
includes the following: videotape equipment; a suitable confer- 
ence room in which to hold the workshop; appropriate furnishings 
for the room; preworkshop materials for orientation of clinic 
staff and for recruitment and selection of clients for the ^--rk- 
shop; and various supplies and materials that are used in cok- 
dccting the workshop. 

A suggested list of these facilities, equipment, and materials 
is provided in table 3. The videotape equipment is described in 
subsection 2 below. The requirements for the room, furnishings, 
and workshop layout are d-^scussed in subsection 3. The various 
preworkshop materials are described in subsections 4 and 5, and 
illustrated in the appendices. Certain of the materials that 
are used in conducting the workshop (such as job application 
blanks) are discussed in the following section (Workshop Compo- 
nents) and illustrated in the appendices. 

2. VIDEOTAPE EQUIPMENT 

Modern videotape equipment is very easy to operate even with no 
previous experience. Instruction booklets are provided with the 
equipment and can also be ordered from the manufacturer. In- 
structions from an experienced user or salesperson are also 
helpful, but a few minutes of practice is usually sufficient to 
provide a working knowledge of the videotape system. 

The three basic components of the videotape system are a camera 
(with tripod), a cassette recorder/player, and a monitor. With 
modern equipment any television set can be used as the monitor, 
and no special modifications are required. The microphone is 
either built into the camera or is included with the recorder/ 
player. If the microphone is separate from the camera, it should 
not be placed on the interview table because even slight noises 
such as paper shuffling or finger thumping will produce loud, 
distracting sounds on the replay. Good quality videotape equip- 
ment can operate with normal room light and sound levels. Color 
cameras of lower quality will require additional floodlighting. 
Black-and-white cameras do not require as much light. 

There are many makes and models of video systems currently on 
the market. A complete color videotape system can be purchased 
for approximately $2,500. A black-and-white system is less 
expensive, as is used equipment. Components can also be rented, 
but the rental cost is high, so that purchase is advisable if 
the equipment will be used more than a few days. Purchasing the 
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TABLE 3 

Suggested Facile. ,^3, Equipment, and Ma;:erials 
for Conducting a Workshop 



!• Videotape equipment 

a. Camera witn tripod 

b. Videocassette recorder 

c. TV monitor 

d. Videotape cassettes 

2. Conference room 

3. Furnishings 

a. Tables (3) 

b. Chairs (6) 

c. Telephones (2) 

d. Electrical extension cord 

e. Electrical outlet adapters (2 prong to 3 prong) 

4. Preworkshop materials 

a. Information sheets for clinic staff (10) (Appendix A) 

b. Client recruitment materials (Appendix B) 

Posters (5) 
Leaflets (150) 
Handouts (150) 

c. Client history questionnaires (30) (Appendix C) 

d. Client consent forms (30) (Appendix D) 

5 . Workshop laaterials 

a. Job application blanks (15) (Appendix E) 

b. Resource guide for employment and related services 
(Appendix F) 

c. Want ads, Sunday, most recent 

d. Telephone books, local (5) 

e. Ball point pens, red (5) 

f. Pencils (1 box) 

g. Sign: "Do Not Disturb — Workshop in Progress" 

h. Daily log sheets (5) 
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equipment is also likely to be a good investment since it can be 
used for a variety of applications in any treatment program. 

Security is an important concern in providing proper care and 
maintenance for videotape equipment. L\ke most electronic 
equipment, its high value and relatively small size makes video- 
tape equipment extremely susceptible to theft. (During one of 
the research workshops the videotape equipment was stolen from 
the locked trunk of a car left unattended for several minutes in 
front of a clinic.) Insurance coverage is the best protection 
against this problem. Periodic inspection and maintenance can 
be obtained through the service department where the equipment 
was purchased. This should preclude untimely breakdowns during 
the workshop. Tape head cleaning and demagnetizing kits can be 
purchased from the videotape store and will keep the equipment 
operating at peak efficiency. It is a good idea to keep an extra 
set of electric cords, cables, and connectors with your equipment. 
These items tend to wear out with repeated use. 

3. LOCATION OF THE WORKSHOP 

In finding a suitable location for the workshop, several factors 
should be considered. It is best if the workshop room is 
located in a quiet and relatively untraveled portion of the 
building. Too many interruptions during the videotape sessions 
can destroy the effectiveness of these interviews. If the room 
has o^ y one door there is less chance for unwanted intrusions. 
The room should be fairly large in order to provide sufficient 
space for the various tables, chairs, and videotape equipments 
Noises from outside traffic should be minimal or the automatic 
pickup on the microphone will average the sounds so that it will 
be difficult to hear the voices. If possible, any harsh light, 
such as sunlight from a window, should originate from behind the 
camera; if not, the T.V. picture will be washed out. It may be 
necessary to provide shades for the windows in order to control 
the light. The room should have at least one 120 volt AC elec- 
trical outlet. It should be located in a convenient place for 
the videotape equipment or else an electrical extension cord will 
be required. Since the electrical plug in most videotape equip- 
ment has a third prong for grounding t-he equipment, the electrical 
outlet should be compatible with the three-prong plug, or an 
adapter must be provided. It is also convenient if one or more 
telephones are located in the workshop room. (See figure 3 for 
physical layout of the workshop.) 

4. RECRUITMENT OF WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 

The most suitable participants for the JOB SEF^^RS' WORKSHOP are 
those who are motivated to find work (althougix, as discussed 
above, this motivation may be mixed with considerable hesitancy) . 
It is, therefore, desirable that participation be on a voluntary 
basis. For this reason, adequate recruitment of participants 
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depends, to a large extent, on effective publicity and dissemina- 
tion of information about the workshop. 

The procedure we follow is to begin by scheduling a staff meeting 
for all counselors, case workers, nurses and other staff nembers 
who routinely have direct contact with prospective participants. 
The purpose and administration of the workshop is explained, and 
an information sheet about the workshop (see appendix A) is passed 
out for future reference. The workshop is described to clinic 
staff members as a way to make their jobs easier and more satis- 
fying. We explain that it can increase the chances that clients 
will find suitable employment, thereby reducing the likelihood 
that they will revert to drug use or other illegal behavior and/ 
or return to prison. 

In general, our experience has been that, barring internal politi- 
cal problems in the clinics, staff members are supportive of 
improved vocational services to clients. They and their clients 
both perceive job help as extremely important. Furthermore, the 
workshop is offered as an additional service to meet this need 
while requiring little additional time or effort on the part of 
the clinic staff beyond simply referring appropriate clients to 
the workshop and suggesting that they contact the workshop staff 
to see what they have to offer. 

Staff members are asked to review their case' oads and provide the 
workshop team with a list of names of suitable participants for 
the workshop (see the following section for criteria for selection 
and screening of participants). Generally, we find it helpful to 
set up meetings with clients as a part of their routins appoint- 
ments with their counselors or case workers. At these meetings 
we discuss the potential benefits of the workshop, namely, that 
participants will be able to sharpen their interviewing skills, 
that this will be helped by seeing themselves in a videotape re- 
play, and that they will also practice filling out job applica- 
tions in a manner that will increase their chances of being 
granted a verbal interview. As additional incentive, it is point- 
ed out that free lunch will be provided during the workshop (tnis 
also helps to keep the workshop participants from wandering off). 

To increase awareness of the workshop, posters advertising it are 
placed in the various clinics two to three weeks before thi work- 
shop. These posters are changed every four or five days to in- 
crease their impact. Since our posters compete with numerous no- 
tices, signs, and pictures already on the walls and bulletin 
boards, we use bright colors, eye-catching designs, and catch 
slogans (such as "Star in Your Own T.V. Show") to increase their 
visual appeal. In addition to the posters, one-page leaflets are 
placed on a table with a sign saying, "Take One," and during the 
last week of the recruiting phase, a handout with a brief message 
is given to everyone who passes by. Examples of these various 
kinds of recruitment materials are shown in appendix B. 
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Finally, one to two days before the start of the workshop, a 
written reminder is given to each individual who signs up, indi- 
cating the time and place of the first meeting. This is rein- 
forced by a verbal reminder on the day of the workshop. 

Despite these precautions, nearly half of those signed up may be 
expected to drop out before the workshop starts (although the 
attrition rate is generally low once the workshop actually gets 
under way) . Consequently, we learned that we need to recruit 
twice as many participants as we plan to include. 

5. CRITERIA FOR SCREENING AND SELECTION OF PARTICIPANT S 

The JOB SEEKERS* WORKSHOP is designed primarily to meet the 
needs of those individuals who are (1) jobless at the time of 
the workshop, (2) essentially free froni severe psychological and 
emotional problems, (3) functionally literate (for the purpose 
of the workshop this means the individual should be able to com- 
prehend and fill out a job application requiring reading ability 
at about the fourth or fifth grade level) , and (4) free of fore- 
seeable logistics conflicts, such as incarceration or hospitali- 
zation which would prevent the workshop participant from search- 
ing for and securing work. In addition to these requirements, 
the individual should clear.ly state that he or she wants to find 
work . 

The workshop leaders should meet personally with each prospective 
participant prior to the workshop in order to screen clients fcr 
these requirements and eliminate individuals who are obviously 
".nsuitable. At this screening meeting the individual is asked 
to fill out a history questionnaire (see appendix C) . The care 
with which this is done may provide a rough gauge of the person's 
motivation, though motivation may be difficult to determine 
since many potential participants suffer from low self-esteem 
and have little confidence in their job related abilities. They 
may make comments which are negative and seem to reflect low 
motivation, when in reality they may sincerely desire employment 
but feel overwhelmed by the prospect of securing a job. In 
general, therefore, individuals should be considered suitable in 
terms of motivation unless they make statements indicating that 
they clearly are not interested in maintaining full time employ- 
ment. (An example of such a statement might be, "I don't mind 
working, but I wouldn't want to give up my SSI check.") 

The history questionnaire (appendix C) can also be used to 
screen for reading ability since it requires roughly the same 
reading level as most job applications. In screening for psycho- 
logical fitness, individuals who are taking major tranquilizers 
should normally be excluded, though judgment must be exercised 
in determining who is psychologically fit. For example, if 
during the interview individuals display behavior which would 
obviously be disruptive to the workshop, or make highly irrational 
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statements, it would be wise to eliminate them at this point. 

Another consideration in recruitment involves coordinating the 
tiiiiiny of d client's participation in the workshop with his or 
her overall treatment. Here a major issue would be the degree 
to which che client is motivated to work and to actively seek a 
job. In many cases this may be very early in treatment, when 
the client may be most open to change and most amenable to coun- 
seling. Other clients, however, may become interested in improv- 
ing their employment situation only after other aspects of their 
lives have become stabilized. In short, the workshop may be 
appropriate at any point in treatment, but particularly at those 
times when the client is most open to change. 

Prior to beginning the workshop, clients are asked to sign a 
consent form (see appendix D for example) that gives authoriza- 
tion for them to be videotaped and for the videotape to be usc^d 
for appropriate purposes in the workshop . 

6. SIZE OF THE WORKSHOP 

The advantage of a group workshop as opposed to individual ses- 
sions is that the group can provide support and encouragement to 
the individual. Within this group setting participants discover 
that they are not alone in the job searching process, and that 
the problems they have encountered are often experienced by other 
workshop members, especially if comments about each individual's 
performance are cast in a positive light whenever possible and 
criticism is of a constructive nature. However, jf the group is 
too large each person has to wait too long for a turn with the 
video equipment. In our experience, five participants seemed to 
be an optimal number. 

7. ADAPTING THE WORKSHOP TO ONE PERSON 

The JOB SEEKERS' WORKSHOP can, if desired, be adapted to one 
individual; though of course the element of group support will 
not be present. Once the individual has filled out a job appli- 
cation and done an initial videotape interview, the workshc >> can 
be tailored to emphasize activities that are most relevant l.o 
that person* The length of the workshop can probably be shor- 
tened to about two days with only one participant. 

8. PREPARING THE CLINIC STAFF 

The r access of the JOB SEEKERS* WORKSHOP depends, to a large 
extent, on how well the clinic staff understand the nature of 
the workshop, and on the support that they provide. It should 
be stressed to them that the workshop is not an open me* ting and 
that privacy is essential to its success. This means that there 
should be no guests, visitors, or interruptions. The staff shoula 
make thir quite clear to all clients and to clinic employees. 
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workshop participants should not have appointments that conflict 
with the workshop schedule. 

Nonparticipating staff are not included in the workshops, due in 
part to concerns about confidentiality. Clients are assured that 
they are free to speak their n.inds and that their participation 
in the workshop will not affect their treatment in the clinic. 
Clients often are concerned that revealing the true extent of 
their drug use or other information, such as illegal behavior, 
might have an effect on staff decisions about methadone dosage, 
take-home privileges, etc. Information is not given to a coun- 
selor without the client's permission, although clients may be 
eager for their counselors to know how they are doing; counselors 
are usually equally interested in their clients' performance. 
When sanctioned by the client, this exchange of information 
generally strengthens the support of staff and increases their 
involvement and conu.dtment to the success of the workshop. Liai- 
son with staff can be maintained through informal contacts. 

In a nonresearch setting, assuming trust of staff is high and 
confidentiality not a real issue, it may be appropriate for 
clinic staff to attend the workshop since it affords an oppor- 
tunity for them to learn more about the clients they are working 
with and about the helping techniques in the workshop. They may 
also contribute helpful information — as long -?.s they are not per- 
mitted to dominate the discussions or to und3rcut the efforts of 
the workshop leaders by expressing negative attitudes or attack- 
ing clients* gains in self-confidence. The staff should never 
overpower or outnxmber the clients. If this occurs the workshop 
loses its identity as the clients' group and tends to become an 
opportunity for staff to apply pressure. Creating a helpful, 
supportive atmosphere for clients to explore their real voca- 
tional concerns honestly and openly is an essential requirement 
for conducting a successful workshop. 

9. SELECTING WORKSHOP STAFF 

The skills required of the workshop leaders are of necessity 
learned in building up a backlog of experience conducting inter- 
views with a drug treatment population, discovering the common 
needs and themes that arise, and collecting suggestions, exam- 
ples, and anecdotes. 

Workshop leaders should have some demonstrated group process 
skills; that is, they should be comfortable working in groups 
and able to be nonjudgmental, positive, and supportive. In 
terms of specific background, potential workshop leaders should 
have at least a bachelor's degree in a social science or helping 
profession and/or some experience working with the specific cli- 
entele they will encounter in the workshop and experience in the 
field of vocational rehabilitation. A master's degree or addi- 
tional training or wider experience could substitute for any of 
these requirements. 
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In addition, it is important that leaders becoTne tamiliar with 
local employment, rehabilitation, education, exoffender and 
training programs, and agencies which assist in resolving welfare, 
legal, or drug problems. 
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WORKSHOP COMPONENTS 



The workshop activities are presented here in the order that 
they would most naturally occur. The sequence may be altered, 
however, to meet the particular needs of the group as a whole or 
its individual members. It is important to remain open and flex- 
ible in order to respond to the special needs of the clients and 
take advantage of timing considerations. 

The time suggested for each activity is simply an estimate for 
planning purposes. The actual time depends on a number of fac- 
tors, including the size and composition of the group. 

1. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 
Time Allotted: 15 Minutes 

Comments to Leader 

Although the workshop has been explained to individuals in the 
recruitment phase, it is important at the opening of the work- 
shop to reiterate its purpose, review what to expect in the way 
of activities, answer questions, ~nd discuss any concerns the 
clients may have. 

Typically, on the first day of a workshop participants arrive at 
different times, some as late as the p.fternoon. As people arrive, 
the leaders repeat these introductory comments, emphasizing that 
we are not there to "crack heads," but to teach skills that are 
useful for getting a job or training. Furthermore, they point 
out that the process of developing these skills is not difficult 
and can be fun, and that the atmosphere will be relaxed, casual, 
and informal. 

Usually as people arrive the videotape is running, which provides 
an opportunity to explain how and why it will be used, and to al- 
low participants to become familiar with, and somewhat desensi- 
tized to a novel, often fascinating, and sometimes anxiety-pro- 
voking experience. 

Suggested Remarks 

"The purpose of the workshop is to help you learn the 
skills that are useful in finding a job. We will prac- 
tice job interviews and play them back on videotape so 
you can see for yourself how you look in a job inter- 
view and develop a 'rap' about yours-^lf and jobs. We 
will also work on filling out job applications, calling 
employers on the phone, using want ads, and other ways 
of developing job leads. We will be working on prob- 
lem areas and you will learn some ways to relax in an 
interview so you can be more confident and learn how 
to present yourself in the best possible way for you. 
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"This is not therapy and we are not interested in psy- 
choanalyzing anybody or in putting you in the 'hot 
seat. ' We are not trying to motivate you to work if 
you don't want to. We are not here to preach but to 
help you improve your ability to find the job you 
want and to sell yourself to an employer. 
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"Whether you get a job you apply for depends a lot 
how you approach the employer and present yourself on 
an application and in an interview. This is what we 
will work on . " 

In response to these introductory remarks, as noted previously, 
clients may feel compelled to explain or rationalize why they 
have had bad luck in the past— e.g., prejudice, a supervisor 
who had It in for them, etc. There appears to be a need for par- 
ticipants to get previous negative experiences off their chests — 
what's wrong with the world and how they've been abused before 
There will probably also be challenges to the leader, such as,' 

How do you tell them that you've done time, been on dope," etc. 
Real problems are recognized, but emphasis is put on starting now 
to learn how to handle them in a realistic situation. 

While the participants' right to decide whether or not to work is 
stressed. It is also important to recognize that their decision 
may be affected by fear, lack of self-confidence, lack of knowl- 
edge about what to expect, and by just being out of the job mar- 
ket for a long time. The workshop is offered as a safe place to 
practice different ways of presenting oneself to an employe- so 
that in the actual situation the person will be confident that 
s/he knows what to do and say. 

In addition, the leaders can point out that having a job may have 
many benefits besides income, such as enhancing feelings of self- 
respect, helping to organize and give focus to one's life, and 
encouraging contact with people who are not addicts. Usually the 
^^^D^^ themselves will express some of these ideas on their own 
and the leader can support, encmrage, and expand on them. 

2. INITIAL VIDEOTAPE EXPERIENCE 
Time Allotted: IJ5 Hours 

Comments to Leader 

When the clients have become somewhat relaxed and interested in 
the Dob-seeking process, they are asked to try a first interview. 
They are told that this is not to be a job interview, but rather 
an opportunity for them to get a first look at how they present 
themselves to another person. This first interview is nondirec- 
tive and conversational, with neutral questions about personal 
interests, ]ob history, background, and what they might like to 
get out of the workshop. This brief (5-10 minutes) segment is 
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immediately played back and comments are withheld unull after 
the interviewee has had an opportunity to react. Usually, the 
client makes spontaneous observations, such as, "I didn't know 
my hair looked like that," "I have a funny way of talking," or 
"What I said there is not exactly true." Often the participants 
are very anxious, self-critical, apologetic, or embarrassed. The 
leader's input at this early stage is limited to supportive com- 
ments such as, "You look good doing that," "You are able to ex- 
press yourself," "You make good 3ye contact," or possibly simply 
"It ^,ook a lot of CO rage to be videotaped." 

Usually the interviewee has some ideas about how to improve his/ 
her presentation, and is given an opportunity to express them 
before others comment. There are usually some obvious points 
that can be made about po ure, tone of voice, not being clear 
about specific informati , etc. If these matters are apparent 
to the participants, it tends to afford them the opportunity to 
become actively involved in the process of critiquing interview 
behavior, their own or others'. The leader stresses that the 
interviewee was doing it for the first time, and that harsh cri- 
ticism is unfair and inappropriate. In this way, a confrontation 
atmosphere is discouraged and the group is reassured that the ap- 
proach is not attack therapy. 

These initial interviews give the leader some information to work 
with regarding individuals' job interests, background, appro- 
priateness of career goals, and potential problem areas. This 
information is used by the leader as the basis for later inter- 
views. At the same time, this discussion also offers an oppor- 
tunity for the client to consider his/her interests in a job or 
training program. 

Suggested Remarks 

"I just Wdnt to ask you some questions about yourself 
and jobs. Relax and tell me about yourself." 

Questions : 

"What kinds of jobs have you had before?" 

"What did you like or dislike about previous 
jobs?" 

"What kind of work would you like to do?" 

"Have you had any specific training for a 
job?" 

"What are your hobbies or other interests?" 
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"What kinds of problems would yoa expect to 
iiave in finding a job?" 

"What kinds of problems have you had before?" 

"What ar^i your strengths as a worker?" 

Some clients may t)e very nervous and have difficulty answering 
such questions. The leader can give concrete suggestions of what 
to say, but at the same time encourage the interviewee to use his 
or her own words as much as possible. 

Others may want to ramble and tell dope tales and hard luck 
stories to demonstrate their knowledge of the street and further 
establish their street iden'^ity and "macho" image (regardless of 
sex). Initially, there .s usually a strong need to talk about 
ho-y tough they are and how hard they have had it. 

For some, the concept of past work experience may be a difficult 
one because they may have spent the last several years in prison. 
Seme may not be able to present themselv s even minimally as work- 
ing people because their street identities a-"e very strong and 
complete. The response to a question about previous job exper- 
ience may be, "I rob people," or "I'm a criminal." The workshop 
leader may want to take this opportunity to discuss the idea that 
in a real job interview total disclosure of negative information 
xs not essential and that presenting facts in their most positive 
l\ght without lying is perfectly appropriate. 

3. INITIAL JOB INTERVIEW 

Time Allotted: 4 Hours with Lunch Break 

Comments tu Leader 

This is the first videotaped job interview and should be as in- 
formal yet realistic as possible. The interviewee knocks, enters, 
introduces him/herself, and continues as if in a real job inter- 
view. This segment is then replayed without much comment from 
the leader or others. The interview should be saved, if possible, 
for replay and comparison with later interviews at the end of the 
workshop . 

During the first replay, the interviewee is given the initial op- 
portunity to react to what s/he sees on the tape. The leader can 
then support, expand, or suggest alternative ways of handling 
difficult areas. Other group members should also be urged to 
contribute. 

Negative comments will be offered by the interviewee and others 
and the leader may want to contribute his/xier own negative feed- 
back as appropriate. Identifying weak area.'i and suggesting con- 
crete alternatives may be very helpful at chis time,^but negative 
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feedback must be kept as specific as possible. 
Suggested Remarks 

"Now let's try a real job interview. Decide on a job 
you want to apply for and I'll be the person that you 
see about the job- Just make conversation with me, 
answer my questions and present yourself as well as 
you can. Knock and e..ter just like you would in a 
real job interview." 

There may be a need for some preliminary discussion in order to 
identify a job that the person might apply for. Some clients may 
be unable to pick a jcb but the leader may respond with reassur- 
ance that they are not committed to this job interest for the 
rest of the workshop, and encouragement to try a specific job 
interview. 

Several issues will arise before, during, or after the interview. 
As noted above, because many of the clients have a negative self- 
image in relation to the working world, it is often difficult for 
them to see ways of presenting themselves positively to this 
world. They think of themselves as having few, if any, skills 
valued by the working world, and conclude that the only way to 
present oneself positively is to lie. Perhaps the most important 
and difficult concept that the leaders must communicate is that 
everyone in the working world tries to present him/herself in the 
best possible light in a job interview and that it is not a fun- 
damentally different problem for drug treatment clients . Parti- 
cipants are never encouraged to lie or falsify information; 
rather, the emphasis is on identifying stroi^g points or skills 
that would be attractive to a potential employer and avoiding 
discussion of negative information, just as any other job appli- 
cant would do. For many, this may seem to be the equivalent of 
lying because they do not think positively of themselves as job 
applicants. One useful technique is to have each person think 
of three things about himself or herself 'hat would make a favor- 
able impression and that he/she feels are true. This contributes 
to the positive presentation of the individual that is really the 
central focus of the workshop. Initially, some participants may 
not think of a single positive skill or quality, but through the 
mechanism of the interviews, the leaders help build these con- 
cepts. In some cases, it may be important to recognize that some 
of the skills they have learned on the street are also valued in 
the working world, such as the ability to "hustle," or to work 
with people. With the information about interests developed from 
the initial interviews, clients are generally able to find a few 
things they can say with conviction, such as, "I learn quickly," 
"I'm very punctual," "I like to take responsibility," "I like 
working with people." One client provided incidental information 
that he had been married for eight years and had one child and 
another on the way. When it was pointed out to him that this 
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seems to suggest stability, reliability, responsibility, and 
^tiility to meet commitments, he found a way in future interviews 
to inject into the conversation his desire to work because he 
had a family to care for. 

Participants are dissuaded from trying to hustle or con their way 
into a job on the grounds that a job obtained through misrepre- 
sentation is not likely to be very stable. On the other hand, a 
frequent concern of workshop participants is, "What if they find 
out about . . . (past history, drug use, being fired, criminal 
convictions) after the interview?" This is countered with two 
points: (1) It is unlikely that this information would be dis- 
covered, as most businesses do not check very thoroughly (except 
for jobs where the worker must be bonded); and (2) If this in- 
formation is found out and results in your not being hired, that 
is what would have happened anyway. Consequently, the point is 
emphasized that full disclosure of da iging information is not 
necessary as long as the applicant does not lie. 

Participants are encouraged to use their natural skills for 
"sensing the vibes" and "scoping out the situation" so that if 
a potential employer knew they were in drug treatment or found it 
out in the course of the interview or afterwards, they could cap- 
italize on this by presenting themselves as trying to change, 
pointing out recent rehabilitative efforts, and even citing par- 
ticipation in the workshop as evidence of their commitment to 
rehabil itatioii . 

4. JOB APPLICATIONS 

Time Allotted: 2 Hours 

Comments to Leader 

Participants are presented with very lengthy and detailed job 
application forms (see appendix E) which they are asked to com- 
plete. Sometimes the reaction is, "Oh, no, not those. I hate 
them. I can't do that." The leader might respond that we are 
practicing doing them here just because the job application is a 
distasteful but important part of the job-seeking process, and is 
used as a screening device to determine who gets into an inter- 
view. 

Suggested Remarks 

"To get a job, you will probably have to fill out a 
job application. No one likes to do it, but if you 
can't do it well, you can't get a job. Employers 
use the job appli^ tion to screen out people they 
don't want to see. It's the first impression they 
get of you. If you're not careful with the applica- 
tion they figure you probably will be careless on the 
job. 
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"Some applications are short and only ask for basic 
information. The ones we'll use here are long in 
order to include just about everything you might run 
into in a real job situation. But they're not hard 
to do if you take it one step at a time. We'll talk 
about each item as we go through it so you'll know 
exactly what is being asked for. Don't worry about 
mistakes now because we'll redo them later so everyone 
will have a goo^ application to ke^p." 

The importance of the various items of information on the appli- 
cation is emphasized in terms of their potential for creating a 
favorable impression on the interviewer and giving him or her 
material to work with in the interview. For instance, one client 
did not fill out a section that inquire^ about hobbies and in- 
terests because he had not been invol^ a in any for several years. 
Upon further questioning, he mentioned that he used to hunt and 
fish frequently. It was suggested that by listing this informa- 
tion he may be giving an interviev;er the opportunity to discuss 
these interests or related ones and thereby providing a basis for 
establishing rapport between them. 

In order to be able to complete everything on the application, 
the participants are advised to have current information readily 
available — such as social security number, driver's license, ad- 
dress and phone number, references, dates and places — and to write 
this information down ahead of time if it is difficult to remember. 

Many people may take a long time to complete the application and 
need help with spelling or understanding certain items. It is 
suggested that sometimes it is acceptable to ask for an applica- 
tion form to take home so one can insure that spelling and other 
information is correct. 

Participants are instructed to answer all questions, and to write 
"NA" if an item is not applicable to them. This helps the person 
who scans the completed application to have an adequate picture 
of the applicant and also gives an impression of thoroughness. 
Clients are encouraged to list any skills they have that may pos- 
sibly be relevant to the job, e.g., the ability to speak other 
languages or to operate office machines or other equipment such 
as photocopiers, power tools, cr electronic equipment. Within 
reason, applicants are advised to give optimistic estimates of 
their skill levels. For example.- if a form asks for "WPM" (words 
per minu^ e typing) , those who type are advised to give the figure 
they think they can do with practice . 

Where the form asks for acceptable salary, participants are told 
that it may be appropriate, if possible, to discuss this item 
with the prospective employer in order to establish what might 
be a reasonable salary for the job. As a general rule, partici- 
pants are advised that it is usually better to overstate than 
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understate their salary requirements. 

Completing job applications can be viewed as a way of reviewing 
and organizing one's history in chronological order. It may be 
very difficult for some people to remember dates, names of em- 
ployers and other very basic information. The application pin- 
points many of the problem areas that the person will have to 
deal with in a real job interview. 

The most difficult sections are often the parts that inquire 
about previous job history and criminal convictions. In the 
workshop this is a natural lead-in to discussions about how to 
present and explain gaps in work history, reasons for leaving 
jobs, convictions, and ways of counteracting negative informa- 
tion by stressing positive efforts, other training or relevant 
experience, and perr.onal qualities such as punctuality, working 
well with others, or desire to develop a career. 

If the form asks about prior convictions, rather than simply 
answer "yes," it is suggested that one might write, "I would 
like to discuss this with you in an interview." In this way, 
the person creates an opportunity to deal with this subject in 
the best way possibles, providing, of course, that he/she is able 
to handle it well in the interview and gets the chance to do so. 

It is pointed out that people have been fired from jobs because 
they lied on their applications, even though the information they 
lied about, such as a criirrinal record, would probably not have 
beep held against them had they been truthful. Mention is made 
of a specific major company open to hiring exof fenders, but known 
to check all applications and to fire anyone who has lied on the 
application. 

Most of the participants have spotty work records, often due to 
having been fired for drug use or to time spent in jail. No one 
is encouraged to develop a complicated cover story, but clients 
are discouraged from revealing unrequested information and are 
advised to use their own judgment in explaining gaps in work his- 
tory and reasons for leaving previous jobs. In most situations 
there is an alternative, legitimate explanation. 

For instance, one person had worked as a meat packer for five 
years and was eventually fired foi absenteeism. His initial ex- 
planation of this was that he was fired because he was shooting 
dope and could not maintain his work performance. Upon further 
discussion it became apparent that there was another equally true 
version. He had been promised when he began the job that he would 
be trained as a butcher. He spent five years on the meat packing 
assembly line without receiving the promised training, and as a 
result became bored and depressed. This was the version that he 
was encouraged to present in an interview, one that reflected his 
desire to have some kind of future and emphasized that he had 
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worked at the same job for five years. Another aspect of his 
history was that he had worked only sporadically in the next few 
years. However, in explaining his activities during this period 
of time, it was possible to emphasize the fact that he had cared 
for his son while his (divorced) wife worked and that he was 
very good with children. 

As the discussion of the applications proceeds, participants fre- 
quently are able to offer their own ideas for explaining past 
history, with suggestions such as "traveling around the world," 
"caring for sick mother," "caring for children," or saying that 
they were "self-employed" as small businessmen, tradesmen, free- 
lancers, etc. Again, they are discouraged from lying but encour- 
aged to present their past history in as positive a light as 
possible. Thus, for example, in many cases where a person had 
been fired it was also true that they had wanted to leave "to 
seek better employment" because the job was not particularly sat- 
isfying. One person who had been unemployed for two years also 
had occasionally refinished furniture during that time and was 
able to sell a few pieces or refinish some items for pay. This 
was described as "self-employed, furniture refinishing business." 

In reviewing the application, the leader tries to offer rein- 
forcement for good points with comments such as, "That sounds 
really good," "That would make a good impression on the inter- 
viewer," or "That's what they like to see." For negative points 
the leader may say something like, "Can you think of any other 
way to say that? Have you thought about how that would sound to 
the interviewer?" Applications are checked for neatness, spell- 
ing, and accuracy and are returned to be redone if necessary. 

5. LATER JOB INTERVIEWS 

Time Allotted: 4 Hours 

Comments to Leader 

In the next practice interview sessions the leader uses the com- 
pleted applications as the basis for the interviews, which can 
then become increasingly realistic. When the application is 
first used the interviewer can help the interviewee in talking 
about the information on the form. In the video playback the 
interviewee has an opportunity to see how various statements, at- 
titudes, and explanations come across. Later interviews can then 
focus on sensitive areas as the interviewee develops more confi- 
dence in his new self -presentation "rap." The interviewee can 
dlso begin to practice shifting the focus of the interview to his 
strong points or to areas of discussion that allow him to present 
material that he is more confident about. 

As more and more information is gathered about a particular per- 
son's interests, skills, and weak areas, the interviews can be 
tailored more precisely to provide practice in important areas. 
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Discussions about dress, posture, eye contact and use of slang 
follow from zhis in a natural way. 

Suggested Remarks 

"Now we can use your applications to do realistic 
interviews. You can see how the interviewer uses the 
application as a guide to ask guestions. I'll ask 
you to talk about the information on your application. 
T might ask you to explain some problem areas." 

"You're applying for the job that you've indicated on 
the form and I represent a company that has that type 
of work. Don't worry about being perfect. This is 
just the first try, but let's be as realistic rs pos- 
sible. Knock and enter like you would in a real 
interview. Be friendly and make conversation. Make 
it easy for the interviewer to do his job. Ask some 
questions about the job. Try to get a specific com- 
mitment from me about when you can expect to hear 
from me about the job or when you can call back." 

In response to questions about their interests, participants some- 
times say, "I'll do anything, I just want a job." However, when 
they see the playback, they quickly perceive that this response 
is not likely to make a favorable impression on an interviewer, 
and they learn to express their specific job interests. 

Another value of the workshop is that it allows clients to prac- 
tice applying for different kinds of jobs and then see how they 
appear on video tape. In this way they can experience how it 
feels to be saying different things about themselves and their 
job interests, and can reflect on what type of job or training 
seeips most appropriate for them. 

One of the questions frequently asked by an interviewer is, "Out 
of all the applicants I have, why should I hire you?" The first 
time this question is asked in a workshop the response is usually 
a total blank and the clients seem to become very anxious. How- 
ever, after developing their "rap" and some positive things to 
say, most people are able to handle this type of question with 
some ease and confidence. 

Participants practice entering, shaking hands firmly, sitting 
down and getting comfortable, taking a breath or two and then 
presenting themselves: "I'm interested in the job I saw adver- 
tised in the paper and I'd like to know some more about it." 
Exits are also practiced in the same way, with a firm handshake 
and a clear agreement of what is to happen next. The leaders in- 
dicate ways in which interviewers shunt people out of the office 
and participants are able to practice recognizing this v/hen it is 
happening and avoiding it. The importance of a "take charge" 
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attitude is stressed and clients are encouraged to make sure they 
got what they came for. Rather than accepting, "We'll let you 
know," and leaviny, they respond with something like, "Can I call 
you?" "Can I come back on Thursday?" "When can I expect your 
call?" "When will you be making a decision?" or "I'm really very 
interested in the job and I'd like to know as soon as possible.' 
In this way they leave the interviewer with a strong impression 
that they are responsible and assertive. 

Participants are encouraged to influence the direction of an in- 
terview if it is not going well or they are not getting an oppor- 
tunity to present themselves in their best light. They learn 
that they can direct the interview by saying something like, "I'm 
very nervous because I really want this job and there are some 
things that I wanted to say." 

As noted above, for many clients the question of whether to lie 
or tell the truth about their background is a central one and 
some clients may want to fabricate their job history or personal 
information. It is pointed out that an interviewer usually can 
detect lying. An effective approach in the workshop is to ask 
the interviewee to try the interview first one way, then the 
other, i.e., to lie, see the playback, then do a truthful inter- 
view, and compare the two. The weakness of the fabricated inter- 
view is apparent in the comparison, and the video feedback is 
much more effective than the leader's advice. 

In dealing with negative or difficult information, participants 
are instructed to try to turn this type of discussion around 
to give themselves an opportunity to stress positive attitudes 
and information. If the interviewer is dwelling on a prison rec- 
ord, for example, the interviewee might emphasize recent efforts 
at rehabilitation with remarks such as, "The past is behind me 
and I'm interested in making a future for myself," or, "I've been 
in some rehabilitation programs (name) and I'm ready to work." 

In the interview practice, participants are helped to develop re- 
sponses to direct questions about previous employment and crim- 
inal convictions. If a client has been fired from a previous job 
and there is no way of avoiding that fact, the interviewee prac- 
tices giving a brief and honest explanation of what h^.ppened and 
stressing something positive to put the focus back in the present, 
such as, "That's not me now--I learned my lesson." Participants 
who have been fired are advised to avoid "badmouthing" a previous 
employer and to resist placing blame either on others or on them- 
selves. They practice explaining the circumstances in a relaxed 
tone of voice. The workshop leader can learn the details of the 
circumstances under which the interviewee was fired and work with 
him/her to develop an explanation that is true but de-emphasizes 
the story's most negative aspects. For example, a man in one 
workshop had been fired because he had missed work, due in part 
to his use of drugs. However, the circumstances were more 
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involved than that. He had been working in a small machine shop 
and had missed some days due to an on-the-job injury. When he 
missed work again he was fired. Although absenteeism lue to drug 
use was one explanation for being fired, an equally valid explan- 
ation was that he missed work due to a job-related injury and 
that the employer, u^^er pressure to turn out a high volume of 
work, had to replace him. 

In discussing their criminal records, participants c^re advised 
to reveal only their convictions (not arrests) and to avoid the 
use of street slang, legal terms, or other jargon. Clients are 
shown how to avoid loaded words or phrases such as "narcotics" 
or "armed robbery." Other ideas for saying the same things are 
tried until each person has some alternative ways to describe 
their experiences; e.g., "using narcotics" may become, "I had 
some past involvement with drugs," and "armed robbery" may be- 
come, "I stole some things." 

Emphasizing the least serious conviction is another strategy. 
By acknowledging such a conviction, the interviewee often avoids 
being accused of concealing a criminal record if ^t later comes 
to light, yet also avoids "turning off" the interviewer by re- 
vealing too much. Again, when loaded material such as this is 
discussed, the interviewee is coached to emphasize some positive 
characteristics to try to put the convictions in the past and 
return the focus of the discussion to the present. Another sug- 
gestion is to offer the names of people who will give personal 
or character references, perhaps by saying something like, "That 
was some time ago, but I learned my lesson and I'm a different 
person now. ^ I'm very interested in starting on my career. If 
you would like to contact Reverend Smith, I'm sure he would pro- 
vide a good reference." 

In the workshop it is pointed out that the interviewer is gener- 
ally less interested in discovering specific offenses than in 
determining the individual's present attitude, and wants to learn 
whether the applicant can be trusted, whether s/he is open and 
honest and willing to explain problem areas without getting de- 
fensive. B: practicing answering these difficult questions, the 
interviewee can develop the confidence and assurance that the in- 
terviewer is looking for. If the applicant is not bothered by 
having to explain past history, s/he communicates to employers 
that there is no reason that they should be concerned either. 

Clients are encouraged to raise questions or make comments in the 
interview that demonstrate knowledge of the job and show interest 
in the employer's organization. While taking some initiative in 
the interview is recommended, clients are cautioned against ver- 
bal "overkill." Many of them attempt to cover up lack of knowl- 
edge or obscure the impact of sensitive information by rambling 
on. One way the leader can deal with this is by stopping the 
interviewee after he has answered the interviewer's question. 
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The leader may also point out that interviewers are generally in 
a hurry and therefore it is important for the interviewee to get 
to the point quickly and effect ively^ 

6. DEVELOPING JOB LEADS 

Time Allotted: 2 Hours 

Comments to Leader 

This component of the workshop is designed to help the client 
learn how to develop job leads. The emphasis of the workshop is 
on assisting an individual to identify a job interest and find a 
suitable job, rather than limiting the perscn to a job that is 
available or easily attainable. The interview practice helps in 
defining appropriate job interests, and the job lead portion of 
the workshop is directed toward learning how to discover specific 
job openings that relate to that interest. 

Participants who turn up job leads that do not interest them are 
encouraged to share these with others in the workshop. The lead- 
er also points out that a great many jobs are found through ixi- 
formation provided by friends and relatives, and therefore it is 
important to let them know of one's job interest and to remind 
them from time to time. 

It is noted that a job interview, even if it does not result in 
a job offer, is also a potential source of job leads. The inter- 
viewer can be asked if he or she is aware of any siniilar or re- 
lated job openings, and if so whether his/her name may be used 
as a referral source. 

Copies of the want-ad section of a newspaper are distributed for 
review as a source of job leads. The Sunday edition is usually 
the most complete, but the daily paper is also used to find new 
jobs as they appear. The leader can discuss what job categories 
and other information may be contained in the want ads, and which 
jobs are likely to be found by this means. One drawback of using 
the ads is that, in a tight job market, the person may be com- 
peting with a large number of other applicants. However, the ads 
may be useful for information about what firms are hiring, the 
availability of certain jobs, etc. Participants are asked to 
circle those ads that seem appropriate and/or interesting, and 
also to include ads that are not quite what they had in mind. It 
may be necessary to help some clients look for appropriate ads if 
the task seems too overwhelming for them. The process of looking 
over the ads may also stimulate discussion about job interests or 
skills that had not yet come to light in the workshop. 

Suggested Remarks 

"These are the want-ad sections from the Sunday paper. 
They're usually longer than in the daily papers, and 
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some jobs are only advertised in this edition. The 
want ads give you an idea of the kinds of jobs that 
are open. Many of them won't apply to you, but you 
mignt find something you haven't thought of before. 
Many of these jobs will have lots of applicants, so 
you'll be competing with many people. But you might 
get ideas about places to look for work from checking 
the ads. Look for different headings to see if there 
are other ways of describing the work you are inter- 
ested in. You also might come across a job that some- 
one else in the workshop might want. 

As we look at the ads we can talk about what they mean 
and what the pay is for different jobs. 

The best source of job leads ^re friends, family, and 
people you meet. Be sure to let everyone know that 
you are looking for a job. Keep in touch with them 
and keep letting them know you're looking. " 

Another tool in developing information about jobs is the tele- 
phone. The phone book is also introduced as an important infor- 
mation source. The yellow pages are cited as a list of businesses 
that may suggest potential employers. Clients are asked to find 
business headings that reflect their job interests (additional 
ones can be suggested) and to list firm names, addresses, and 
phone numbers. They are then asked to make exploratory phone 
calls. Through such calls a client may discover that an employer 
has a job opening but has not done anything about it yet, and 
thus may turn up a job lead for v;hich there is no competition. 
Even if there is no opening, the person contacted may know of 
other firms that are hiring or other ways to develop job leads. 
By calling specific businesses the caller can focus on the job 
that he or she wants and get information about openings in that 
field. This procedure is low cost in terms of energy, time, and 
money, and yields a high information return. Furthermore, the 
caller can get information without being under pressure to pre- 
sent him/herself well or completely. 

Suggested Remarks 

"Most people don't realize that the yellow pages of 
the telephone book are also a list of potential em- 
ployers. You can use them just like the want ads to 
get information and turn up job leads. 

Think of the headings that might include the type of 
work you want and locate those businesses. Try dif- 
ferent headings. 

Ycu can call on the phone to find out if there are 
job openings. It's easy, fast, and doesn't cost much. 
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You don't have to give much information about your- 
self, but you can get a lot of information back. 
Also, if you turn up an opening, you might not be 
competing with other people for the job. 

Everybody can make some phone calls here, so we aan 
talk about what you found out and what to do next. 

When you get an answer, state your name and the kind 
of work you are interested in and ask to be connected 
with the appropriate person. If they have an opening, 
ask for an interview appointment. If there are no 
openings, ask if any are expected in the future. 

If there are no openings and none are expected, ask 
if the person knows of any opening with other firms, 
or if he or she has any suggestions about who else 
might be contacted. If other contacts are suggested, 
ask if you can use the name of the person you are 
speaking to as a referral source." 

In using the telephone, participants are cautioned that they may 
get many misses before they hit, but when a hit is scored the 
probability is much greater that they are not competing with many 
ether applicants. One workshop participant got a job on his first 
phone call because he was able to make it clear that he had rele- 
vant experience and understood the job. 

Each participant is asked to make at least one phone call. The 
choice of whom to call can be arrived at in discussion. Some 
clients may need the moral support or coaching of the leader at 
their side as they call, while others may be self-conscious and 
prefer to be alone. Some may be virtually unable to talk on the 
phone. In that case, it is important for the leader to review 
specifically what they will ask and to give them concrete things 
to say. For example, one workshop client initially could not say 
more than "hello," and would instantly hang up with relief if she 
got a busy signal. However, with practice, she was gradually 
able to ask questions. 

After each call, there is discussion about what happened, with 
reinforcement for positive behavior. Suggestions for alternative 
ways of handling given situations can be made and the caller can 
try again if s/he is ready. 

The payoff from using the telephone in job seeking has been illus- 
trated dramatically a number of times in the workshops. Many 
clients assumed certain things about working conditions, job 
availability, or their qualifications, but learned on the phone 
that their assumptions were not accurate. One woman, for example, 
had ruled out the possibility of starting as a day care substi- 
tute teacher because she lacked the license that was required 
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where she had previously lived. When she made a telephone in- 
quiry, this client discovered that there was an immediate need 
for teachers, with no licensing requirement. 

Another client had been a printer but thought he would have to 
pay a large sum in back union dues to resume his trade. One call 
to the union revealed that he did not have to pay more than a 
small reinstatement fee, and he was working as a printer the fol- 
lowing week. 

Another man was interested in becoming a draftsman. He called an 
engineering firm and spent half an hour talking with a chatty 
employee who gave him a great deal of information about positions 
in the drafting field and how to get them. 

In addition to the sources of job leads discussed above, the work- 
shop staff should develop a resource guide to employment (and re- 
lated) services. Such a guide might list the name, address, 
telephone number, services offered, and eligibility reruirements 
for various agencies in the community that provide employment 
assistance, vocational training, and allied services. (See ap- 
pendix F for an outline for developing such a resource guide.) 

7. FINAL INTERVIEWS 

Time Allotted: 2-3 Hours 

Comments to Leader 

The interviews are gradually made more difficult and stressful 
with more focus, detail, and practice on specific appropriate and 
effective behaviors. The participants themselves may bring up 
situations that are particularly difficult, such as when the 
interviewer is bored, distracted, or frequently interrupted by 
phone calls or coworkers. These situations are then played out 
with the help of others in the workshop and the interviewee 
can practice returning the focus of the interview to him/herself 
and his/her strong points, then view it on videotape, critique 
it, and try again. 

As part of this effort to gradually increase the complexity, 
realism, and successful outcome of the interviews, the partici- 
pants are asked to take turns playing the role of interviewer, 
after there has been sufficient development of "the rap." They 
enjoy playing this role and can do it "with a vengeance," intro- 
ducing a great deal of realism from their own experience with 
cold, indifferent, or hostile interviewers. This rc^. j also gives 
them a better opportunity to appreciate the demands on the inter- 
viewer. They often get very good at being distracted or trying 
to give someone the brush-off. In one working session the client- 
interviewer was pressuring the interviewee by saying, "We only 
have janitorial work." When the interviewee responded that he 
was not interested in that type of work, the interviewer shot 
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back, "Do you think you're too good for janitorial work? You 
ever heard the saying, 'you have to crawl before you walk'?" 
The interviewee calmly pointed out that he was looking for a 
position with some room to develop and advance. If this exchange 
had taken place at the beginning of the workshop, the response 
undoubtedly would have been quite different! 

Suggested Remarks 

"Now, let's do the best interview you can do. You 
will be asked some difficult questions, maybe about 
criminal convictions or why you left previous jobs. 
Stay relaxed and confident and direct the interview 
where you want it to go. Ask questions and be inter- 
ested in the job. Look c.t the person interviewing you, 
shake hands firmly, show that you're ready to work, and 
convince that person that you should be hired." 

To che client interviewer: 

"Try to get the interview over in a hurry or ask very 
difficult questions. Make the other person really 
have to convince you that s/he should get the job. 
Also, see what it's like to have to ask questions. 
Think about why you would or wouldn't decide to hire 
someone . " 

Clients are encouraged and reinforced by the leader whenever pos- 
sible, but often other participants are the first to be supportive. 
Spontaneous applause may occur at the completion of an interview 
when someone has presented him/herself well, was not "blown away" 
by the interviewer, has closed firmly, and has a concrete commit- 
ment from the interviewer about the next contact. 

8. CLOSING SUMMARY 

The workshop ends with a brief summary, the objective of which is 
to reinforce the skills that have been developed, to instill a 
further measure of confidence, and co provide closure to the 
workshop experience . 

The participants tend to feel this need for closure and sometimes 
even suggest a "graduation" ceremony themselves. The "commence- 
ment address" allows them to pat themselves on the back, recog- 
nize that they have completed a task, and reinforce their active 
job search. 

The leader can briefly review what has been learned in the work- 
shop and specifically point to skills that individuals have de- 
veloped, reemphasizing improvement in problem areas. It may be 
appropriate to replay brief segments of first and last interviews 
to illustrate dramatic changes, to recall particularly successful 
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interview segments or texephone conversations, or to compare ini- 
tial and final job applications. 

A brief discussion of appropriate or potential next steps for 
each person can be helpful, clients are encouraged to act while 
the actyities of the workshop are still fresh in their minds and 
their skills are at their peak, i.e., to "strike while the iron 
IS hot, since some confidence and polish may be lost if these 
skills are not put into practice right away. On this note the 
workshop is concluded. 

Suggested Remarks 

"You all have been through the steps that you must take 
to get a job. You're looking for job leads through 
friends and family and in the want ads and telephone 
book. You know how to make a telephone call to get 
more information or to make an appointment. You know 
how to fill out a job application that makes a good 
first impression. You know what to say in an inter- 
view and how to explain problem areas. You also know 
what not to do and you have the confidence of knowing 
what to expect. You're way ahead of job seekers who 
haven't had a chance to practice. 

Everybody has worked hard at learning how to get a job. 
And getting a job is a job itself. stay at it and use 
what you've learned and you will get better each time 
you apply for a job. Don't get c'^' scour aged if you 
don't get a job right away. just keep improving your 
skills. But remember, now is th best time to cct 
Good luck! " 
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FOLLOWUP 



It would potentially be very helpful if the leader were available 
to follow through and reinforce activities that had taken place 
in the workshop, especially in the two or three weeks inmiediately 
following the workshop. 

Planned booster sessions may be scheduled to review and assess 
the job seekers' efforts and progress in the time that has passed. 
Hopefully, though, some clients will have found jobs in that time. 
An alternative and perhaps more efficient strategy would be for 
the leader to inform clients at the end of the workshop that s/he 
will be available for further help '.f the client feels it is needed. 
This approach leaves it to the client to initiate the contact if 
s/he is having difficulty or needs additional help or support. 
A combination of both approaches is encouraged and probably would 
be ideal. 

At the followup meetings, the leader can inquire about what has 
happened in the ob -search process. The leader can make sugges- 
tions lor dealing with specific difficulties and even try them 
out in an abbreviated role play. 

If the job seeker has simply been unsuccessful in his/her search, 
the main activity of the followup contact may just be a pep talk 
in which the client is encoijaged to keep trying. The leader may 
point out that the job-seeking process takes time but that if one 
stays active it will pay off eventually; that as long as an effort 
is being made, the person will learn something and gain familiarity 
and confidence each time s/he contacts a potential employer or 
source of information; and that as a client's experience grows, 
his/her performance will improve and anxieties lessen. 

The leader may also be able to suggest other agencies or resources 
that would be helpful in the job search and able to provide other 
sources of job leads or even suggest specific job openings. 
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APPENDIX A 
Information Sheet for Clinic Staff 

JOB SEEKERS' WORKSHOP 

Many of our clients are interested in job help. We are organiz- 
ing a JOB SEEKERS' WORKSHOP that will be held on 

(days) 

from (time) to . It is open to all unemployed clients 

who are interested in finding a job. 

In the workshop we will practice job interviews on videotape and 
ui J instant replays to help clients develop their interview 
skills. They will gain experience answering difficult questions 
and learn to become relaxed and confident in an interview. Spe- 
cial attention will be paid to problem ire^is such as previous 
work history, drug use, and crinvinal convictions. VJe vill also 
go over job applications, develu.) some job leads, and make tele- 
phone calls to employt^rs. Everyone will got person?. 1 attention 
regarding job needs and appropriate goals. 

The workshop approach has proven to be an effective method for 
helping drug treatment clients to become employee. 

Please let your clients know about the workshop. If they are 

interested or have questions, please see . 

(name) 

Thank you 
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APPENDIX B 
Sample Client Recruitment Materials 

Poster 

Leaflet 

Handout 
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FIND OUT: How to find the job you want I 



What to say to an employer I 

How to answer tough questions I 

How to relax in an interview I 

How to fill out job applications so they 
work for you I 
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THINKING ABOUT 
A JOB? 



THE JOB SEEKERS' 
WORKSHOP CAN HELP! 



FIND OUT: 

-How to find the job 
you want I 

-How to answer tough 
questions 1 

-How to be more con- 
fident and relaxed 
in an interviewl 

-How to fill out job 
applications so they 
work for youl 

-How to use the 
telephone to get 
information about 
jobs I 



The JOB SEEKERS' WORKSHOP 
can help you learn how to 
find a job. 

YOU CAN LEARN: 

How to do your best job 
interview — see yourself 
on live TV with instant 
replay I 

Do you know what the 
questions are that most 
employers ask? You can 
practice answering them 
and be more confident, 
more relaxed. You can 
make sure you have your 
rap together before you 
talk to the person who 
decides who gets the johl 

Find out how to fill out 
job applications so you 
look your best. 

Find out how to develop 
your own job leads via 
newspapers , friends , and 
on the phone. 

How good an impression 
you make is an important 
part of getting a job 
even if you have a prison 
record, a poor work 
record, or other diffi- 
culties in your past. 



LOOKING FOR A 
JOB? 



LOOK INTO.... 



THE 

JOB SEEKERS' 
WORKSHOP 
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Univ3rsity of California 
San Francisco 
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(Recruitment Handout) 

LOOKING FOR A JOB? 
THE JOB SEEKERS' WORKSHOP 

The workshop will help you learn how to find and yet a job. 
YOU CAN LEARN : 

* How to do your best job interview — you will see 
yourself on live TV with instant replay! Do you 
know what the questions are that most people ask? 
You can practice answering them and be more 
confident, more comfortable. You can make sure 
you have your rap together before you talk to the 
people who decide who gets the job. 

* How to relax and be yourself in a job interview 

* How to fill out job applications so you look good 

* How to find job Deads, how to call employers on the 
phone, etc. 

How good an impression you make in a job interview, on job appli- 
cations, and on the telephone is an important part of getting a 
job, even if you have a prison record, poor job history, or history 
of drug abuse. 

The workshop will last 5 days, from 10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. each 
day (lunch included). 
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Sample Client History Questionnaire 



We need information about your past schooling and jobs to help 
determine the background of people enrolled in our workshop. 
Pleape help us by completing this questionnaire. Your partici- 
pation is totally voluntary, and you do not have to answer any 
question that you would prefer to leave blank. 



Name:_ Age: 



Address: Telephone: 



Is there any other telephone number where we can leave a message? 
Telephone : 

Type of work desired 



Please circle the number of years of schooling you have completed: 



Please describe below any additional education or training you 
have had: 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 



Did you graduate from high school? Yes 



No 



If so, did you earn a General Education Diploma (GED)? 
Yes No 



Dates 



Description of Training of Education 



Diploma/ 
Certificate 



Do you have any health problems? 



Yes 



No 



If yes, explain briefly: 
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(cont . ) 



Are you currently on probation? Yes 



No 



Are you currently on parole? Yes 



No 



When did your probation or parole start? 



L 



Month 



Year 



Are you participating in any treatment program? Yes 



No 



If yeS/ which ones? 



Below, please list the jobs you have held in the past five years, 
taginning with the most recent job and ending with the job you 
held five years ago. Please indicate the dates you worked on 
the job/ your approximate salary, a brief description of the job, 
and your reason for leaving that job. 

Job title or description: Salary 

Starting date: Ending date: 



Total number of years/months: 



Reason for leaving: 



Jc title or description: Salary 

Starting dat^: Ending date: 



Total number of years/months: 
Reason for leaving: 



Job title or description: Salary 

Starting date: Ending date: 



Total number of years/months: 



Reason for leaving: 
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(cont. ) 

Job title or description: Salary 

Starting date: Ending date: 

Total number of years/months: 

Reason for leaving: 

How many jobs have you held in the past five years? 

When did your last job end? / 

Month Year 

What did you like about the jobs you have had before? 



What did you dislike about the jobs you have had before? 
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APPENDIX D 
Sample Client Consent Form 

CONSENT FORM 



I give my consent to be videotaped as part of my participa- 
tion in the JOB SEEKERS' WORKSHOP. I understand that no 
videotapes in which I appear will be shown to anyone 
outside the workshop without my written permission. 

Date: Signed: 
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APPENDIX E 
Sample Job Application 



APT LIGATION FOR EMKOYMENT 

AMLICANT ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS 
PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 



NAME (Lest) Firtt (M 1 ) 
1 


SOCIAL SECURITY # 

i ! 
» , : 


DATE OF APPLICATION 
14 


PRESENT ADDRESS (StrMt, City, Stttt, Zip Codt) 


TELEPHONE (Day) 


TELEPHONE (Evanlnfl) 


A(Mr«M <wh«r« yOu m«y b« e 


Dntactad If diffarant from abova 


Altarnata Taiaphor>a - Day 


Altarnata Talaphona - Evaning 


yUm^ •v«r workad for 
□no □vtt 


If ya«, giva datat of ampioy 
mant 




Dapartmar>t 


Potltion 


Oo you have rolatK ut 
•fnployotf tt ■KB 

□no D.yt 


If ya«, 9iva nima 




Dapartmar>t 


Ralatlonihip 


Llttcny othar namM you havo utad wvhan amployad 


If htrad can you furnlth proof 
of ata? 

□ no Qvat 


Ara you a Vffr\7 

□ no Gvat 


In eaia of amartancy call (Nama ft Talaphona No ) 


Hava you avar baan eonvfctad of an> 
traffic vtolation? 

□ No 


offanta othar than ■ minor 
□vat 



POSITION 



Typa of petition datlrad - F irtt ehoica 



Data ivallabia for work 



WTM Typawrltar 



Chack typaU) of amploymant you ara 
•aaking 

□ Full tima □ Part tima 

□ Parmanant □ Tamporary 



WPM Shorthand 



Knowvladfla of madical 
tarminotofv 

□ no Gvat 



Off ica macn tachnical aquipmant you can oparata 



Sacond ehoica 



Minimum aceaptabta Miary 



Indieata ihifti dattrad 

□ Any □ Aftarnoon/Evaninf □ Othar (fpoclfy ) 
n Day O Ntffht . 



If you ara not a U.S eltlian. do you hava tha lagal right to fmtin 
and work parmanantly in tha U.S ? □ No □ Vat 

Do you Intand to ttay in tha U S.7 □ ^* i Q 



Linffui. Sklliii 



r™"mBi?.rutlr:n°d"«pTr^^^^^ .».cl..l.n., .„d/.r honor., Mc.n«, .„d poOMc.tlon. yoo con.,d.r .l.nmc.n. Indlc.t. th. prof...,o„., 
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{cent. ) 



EDUCATION 



CmCLE THE HIGHEST 
YEAfi COMPLETED 



HIGH SCHOOL 
12 3 4 



TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
12 3 4 



COLLEGE 
12 3 4 



HIGH SCHOOL 
LAST 
ATTENOEO 



COLLEGE 
UNIVEnSITV OR 
TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL 



NAME OF SCHOOL CITY AND STATE 



Ytl No 



0«|rM or 



GRADUATE 
1 2 3 4 9 9 



Mator ft Minor 
Sub)«r.\B 



COLLEGE 
UNIVERS TYOP 
TECHNICAL 
8CHOO.. 



COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OR 
TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL 



COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OR 
TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL 



AtMnding Khooi 
now? 



School Nami & Addrtss 



n^yi and Hourt 



CourW of Study 



EMPLOYMENT RECORO - LIST MOST RECENT EMPLOYMENT FIRST 
Includf \iS. Anntd Forcts txpifMncc. Account for porioris of uMniploymoot 



Pr«Mnt or lOlt racv'^t •mPloytr 


SUf ting Oit« 


Ending Oit* 


ToUl No. Yrl./Mo« 


HOuri «»orkad P«r wMk 


StrMt Addr# t 


SUrtlngS«t«rv 


Ending S«i«ry 


PrOMnt or FIntI Potltlon TitI* 


C«t>. Sftm. Zip Cod* 


Sup -vltor't Nam« an<t TItl* 


TtlttphOfM No 


M«y ««• contact 
thia wnploy*/? 

□no Dym 



OMcrlPtlan of |ob dutlM 



Raaton for leaving 
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(cont. ) 



impioyar 


•tertlni Oa.i 


Indlni Olt* 


T0t«l No, Vrt /Moi 


Hourt worhad oar waah 


•tfMt Ad.irMi 


• t«ftln| ••l«ry 


•ndlnftalary 


Final PoUtlon TItia 


City, Stat*. Zip Com 


•up«rvlMr'l Ntm« tnd THIi 


naaton for Laftvlnf 


Oturlptlon of Job OutiM 





€mPloyar 


Startini Data 


Indlnf Data 


Tota» No ^'1 /Mol. 


Houri worhad Par waak 


StrMt AUdrOM 


•tarttnf talary 


Indlnftaltry 


Final Potltlon TItu 




City. Stata, Zip Coda 


•uparvlMr'i Nama 


h d Titia 


naaion for Laawtng 


□•acrlptlon of Job Outlat 





Employar 



Straat AddrO' 



«>ty Stat*, Zip Crda 



Oaterlptlon of Job Outlat 



^•rtlng Oat* 



Starting Salary 



Ending Data 



Ending Salary 



Suparvlier'f Nama and TItia 



Total No Yri /moi 



Houri worhad par waah 



Final Potltlon Tttta 



Raaion for Laawing 



iMrrSorS'mly^^Von'lwJriS «CU fo"r rarm1n«ll"'°" ' ^ '^^^^^ * t»^« -V cation of 

SIQNATUnE OATi 



CONTINUf ON SACK FaQE IF ADDITIONAL SFACE it REQUIRED 
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APPENDIX F 

An Outline for Developing a Resource Guide 
To Employment and Related Services 

For each listing 

Name of Agency: 

Address and Telephone: (May be more than one office) 

Services Offered: Job placexnent, job development, counsel- 
ing, testing, information and referral, 
training, on-the-job training. 

Eligibility: Age, residency, unemployed or under- 

employed, disability, low income, 
minority or other status. 

Contact: Name of person to see. 

Job Placement Agencies 

Employment Development Department or other State employment 
offices 

Affirmative Action Programs 

CETA Programs 

Private agencies 

Temporary employment or casual labor agencies 
Hiring halls, union halls 
Union apprenticeship programs 

Specialized programs, services to specific populations such 
as minorities or ex-offenders 

Vocational Training Agencies 

Department of Vocational Rehabilitation or other State 
offices 

Private agencies or foundations 
Industry-related training programs 
Community colleges 
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(cont . ) 

Education Programs 

Coipjnunity colleges 

Graduate equivalency diploma programs 
Industry or union programs 
Reading clinics 

Counseling 

Career guidance centers 
Employment Development Department 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Legal Assistance 

Employment law centers 

Legal Assistance for the poor 

Emergency Aid 

Department of Social Services 
Employment Development Department 
Department of Industrial Relations 



M,S GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1 98-^- 461 -Q^O . l^?-"? 
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